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TWZLTE POINTS WEEBEIK WE CLAIM THESE WOEES TO EXCEL. 

JPIaw.— The science of the language is made tributary to the art of expression. 
Every principle is fixed in memory and in practice, by an exhaustive drill in com- 
posing sentences, arranging and rearranging their parts, contracting, expanding-, 
pimctuating, and criticising tiiem. There is thus given a complete course in tecfi- 
nical gi^aminar and composition, more thorough and attractive than if eack subject 
were treated separately. 

Qranhtnar and Composition, taught together.— "We claim that grammar 
and composition can be better and more economically taught together than sepa- 
rately ; tiiat each helps the other and furnishes the occasion to teach tne other ; aud 
that both can be taught toother in the time that would he required for either alone. 

A. Complete Course in €hratmmar and C&mpitsition, in »nlp t-wo Sookg. 
—The two books completely cover the ground of grammar and eomposition, from 
the time the scholar usually begins the study until it is finished in the Hi^ School or 
Academy. 

Method.— The author's method in teaching in these books is as follows : (1) The 
principles are presented inductively in the "Hints for Oral Instruction." (2) This 
mstruction is carefully gathered up in brief definitions for the pupil to memorize. 
(3) A variety of ex&rcises in analysis, parsing, and composition is given, which im- 
press the principle* on the mind of the scholar and compel him to understand them. 

Authors— Practical Teachers,— The books were prepared by men who have 
made a life-work of teaching grammar and composition, and both of them occupy 
high positions in their profession. 

Grading. ~^o pams have been spared in grading the books so as to aflPorrl the 
least possible difficulty to the young student. This m very important and could 
scarcely be accomplished by any who are not practical teachers. 

Definitions. —The definitions, principles, and rules are stated in the same lan- 
guage in both books, and cannot be excelled. 

Models for JParsing ,— The models for parsing are simple, original and worthy 
of careful attention. 

System, of Diagrams .—The system of diagrams, although it forms no vital part 
of the works, is the best extant. The advantage of the use of diagrams is : (1) Tliey 
present the analysis to the eye. (2) They are stimulating and helpful to the pupil in 
the preparation of his lessons. (3) They enable the teacher to examine the work of 
a class m about the time he could examine one pupil, if the oral method alone were 
used. 

Sentences for -4na«y»t».— The sentencesfgj^^malysis have been selected vrith 
great care and are of nmwn^^] rj, hIIih 'y 

Questions andjr ^ * ""' *- - " ;.-F&^ system of questions and 

reviews than in any d *!*V, > 'A 

Cheapness, -\x\ , > '» great saving of money, as 
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THE TRAVELLER 



LIFE OF GOLDSMITR 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom in the village of Pallas, in the 
county of Longford, Ireland, in November, 1728. His father, 
an Irish clergyman, was at that time in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, as he did not obtain his first church preferment, 
viz. the rectory of Kilkenny West, till two years after the birth 
of Oliver. His father then removed to Lissoy, and it was here 
that Oliver had his first rudiments of learning in the village 
school, which was at that time conducted by Paddy Byrne, 
whose character is depicted in The Deserted Village (line 196, 
&c.). At the age of seventeen Oliver entered Trinity CJoUege, 
Dublin, as a sizar, his maternal uncle, Kev. Thomas Contarine, 
bearing the expenses of his education. After he had obtained 
his degree of B.A., in 1749, at the earnest request of his uncle, 
Oliver prepared to enter the Church ; but he was eventually 
rejected by the bishop, probably on accoimt of his irregular 
and dissolute habits. His kind uncle then furnished him with 
money to go to London to study law ; but stopping at Dublin 
on the way, he lost all his money through gambling. Still his 
uncle did not forsake him, but sent him to Edinburgh to study 
medicine. He remained there about two years, and then pro- 
ceeded to Leyden to continue the same study. Here again 
gambling rendered him penniless, and he quitted the uni- 
versity in February, 1755, resolved to make the tour of Europe 
on foot. He thus travelled through Flanders, and part of 
France, Germany, and Northern Italy. His travelling expenses 
are said to have been met principally in two different ways : 
by playing merry dance tunes on the flute before the doors of 
the peasantry in the evenings, which procured him shelter for 
the night and food for the next day ; and by disputing with 
some success theses in various convents and universities, which 
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4 LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

entitled him to a gratuity in money, a dinner^ and a bed. 
The Travellefy the poem which is to come under our notice, 
was the result of his observations during his wanderings. On 
hearing of the death of his uncle he returned to England in 
1756, and first endeavoured to earn a living as a strolling 
player, then as usher in a school, at times being reduced so 
low as to have to associate with the houseless beggars of Lon- 
don. He afterwards set up as a medical practitioner (having 
obtained, it is somewhat doubtfully said, his degree of M.D. 
at Padua), but meeting with far more patients than fees, he 
finally fell back on literature as a profession. The grace, 
naturalness, and simplicity of his style, and his genial humour, 
soon brought him into notice, and secured him the acquaint- 
ance and afterwards the intimate friendship of Dr. Johnson, 
then the leading figure in the republic of letters ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the first painter of the age; David Garrick, the 
famous actor ; Edmund Burke, the renowned orator ; and all 
the literary celebrities of the Johnsonian circle. He died in 
the height of his fame, 4th April, 1774, and was interred in 
the Temple Burial-ground, London. A monument in the 
shape of a marble medallion was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, and the tablet underneath bears a Latin 
epitaph, written by Dr. Johnson. 

Groldsmith is best known to us as a novelist, poet, essayist, 
and dramatist. The Traveler appeared in 1764; The Vicar of 
Wakefield, a novel, in 1766; The Ooodnatured Man, a comedy, 
in 1768, The Deserted FiZ^o^e, a poem, in 1770; and She Stoops 
to Conqiier, a drama, in 1773. 
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THE TKAVELLER 



THE ARGUMENT. 

The plan of the poem is simple, yet it takes in a wide field, and a 
graceful and philosophic spirit breathes in every line. After an affec- 
tionate address (lines 1-22) to his brother Henry, to whom the poem 
is dedicated, and an allusion to his own sad condition (23-30), the poet 
pictures himself as seated on an Alpine height, from which he can 
look down upon a hundred realms (31-50). He muses on the scant store 
of human happiness; wonders where real happiness is to be found; 
questions the patriot's boast that his own country is the best (51-98). 
Then he passes in review the countries and inhabitants of Italy 
(105-164), Switzerland (165-238), France (239-280), Holland (281-316), 
Britain (317-334). He then discourses on the dangers and benefits of 
freedom (335-420), and closes with the reflection that our own happiness 
is to be sought within ourselves. 

Eemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

1. Remote. — Distant. L. prefix re,* back, and vwveOy motus, to move. 

This and the following adjectives of the line refer to "I " in line 7. 
1. Unfriended. — Having no friend, accompanied by no friend. A. S. 

prefix ujit not, and E. friended. ^ 
1. Melancholy. — Sad, gloomy, low-spirited. From the ancient notion 

that low spirits were caused by black bile. Gr. melaUy black, 

and chol^t bile. 

1. Slow. — Making but little progress. As the writer did all his travelling 

on foot he could not get over the ground very fast, especially in 
his sorrowful state of mind. 

2. Scheld or Scheldt.^-An important river of Belgium and Holland, rising 

in the north of France, taking a sluggish winding course in a 
north-westerly direction through Belgium. About 15 miles below 
Antwerp it divides into two branches, which take a westerly di- 
rection and open into the German Ocean. Length, 211 miles. 
2. Po. — The largest river in Italy; it rises near the south-eastern 
borders of France, runs in an easterly and very winding course 
across the whole breadth of Italy, and falls into the Adriatic by 
^v^ral Qiouths. Length, including windings, 450 miles, 
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THB TRAVELLER. 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 6 

A weary waste expanding to the skies; 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 

My heart imtravelled fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 10 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire: 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 15 

And every stranger finds a ready chair : 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 20 



3. CarifUhian. — Belonging to Carinthia, a mountainous province of 
Austria, bordering on Italy and Tyrol. The inhabitants are said 
to be rude, indolent, and superstitious. 

3. Boor.— A clumsy, ignorant, unfeeling peasant. Dutch boer, a 
peasant. 

6. Campania^ or more fully Campagna di Eotna. — A territory of Italy, 
about 30 to 40 miles broad and 100 long. It is a marshy, uncul- 
tivated, and fever-breeding plain, in the midst of which stands 
the city of Rome. 

8. Unravelled, — Not having accompanied the traveller, but remaining, 
as it were, from affection at home. 

12. Ouardian saints. — According to some religious beliefs, mankind is 
attended by good and bad angels or spirits, the good to advise 
and protect, the bad to tempt and ruin. 

16. WarU and pain. — Used figuratively for those persons who are in 
want and pain. 

15. Repair, — ^To go, as to a haunt; to betake one's self, 0, Fj", fp- 
^irer. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 7 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in, wandering spent and care. 
Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 25 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 30 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 



23. Me. — This pronoun is governed in the objective by the verb hods 

in line 29. 
23. Destined. — Settled or fixed beforehand, as one's lot or future life. 

L. destino — dfy down or away from, and the obsolete stanOy to set 

fast. 
24, — This line would be put more fully in prose thus : " My prime of 

life being spent in wandering and care." 

25. Impelled. — Driven forward, urged on, pressed on by any force or 

power. L. impello — im for i/i, in, and jjcWo, to drive or push. 

26. Mocks. — Disappoints, as one's expectations ; deceives, tricks. Fr. 

moquer. 

27. Circle hounding earth and shies. — ^The horizon, that circular line 

formed by the apparent meeting of the earth and sky, and which 
seems to remain at the same distance from the sx)ectator no 
matter how far he may have travelled in its direction. 

28. Allures. — Draws or attracts as with a lure, that is, an object such 

as strong-scented bait to tempt game, or something in the shape 
of a bird to attract a hawk; tempts, entices. Prefix al for 
ady to, and Fr. lewre, a lure. 

29. Leads. — See first note to line 23. 

29. Traverse. — To pass over and observe, to journey through. L. 
traverstis — tra for iranSf beyond, across, and veiiOy versus, to 
turn. 

81. Alpine. — Of or belonging to the Alps, the highest range of moun- 
tains in Europe. They extend from the frontiers of France on 
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THE TRAVELLEE. 

And, placed on high above the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear — 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 35 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine 1 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 40 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man; 
And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 44 

Ye glittering towns with wealth and splendour crowned; 
Ye fields where summer spreads profusion round; 
Ye lakes whose vessels catch the busy gale; 
Ye bending swains that dress the flowery vale; 



the west to those of Hungary on the east. Their highest point 
(Mont Blanc) is 15,776 feet high. The name Alp or Alh^ a Celtic 
word meaning white, is owing to the fact that their higher peaks 
are covered with perpetual snow and ice. 

31. Solitiides. — Lonely places, wastes, regions where one is not likely 

to meet with one's fellow-men. L. tolitudo, solitude, from solus, 
alone. 

32. Pensive. — Occupied by serious thought, taken up by musing. 

Fr. peiisif. 

83. Above the stamCs career.— Wind, rain, and thunder storms some- 
times extend to no great distance above the sea-level, and those 
who have climbed lofty mountains have often seen storms raging 
below their feet. 

39. Philosophic.— ^Qlongiug to or proceeding from philosophy, regulated 
by philosophy or the laws of reason, having a love of wisdom. 
Gr. philos, loving, and sophia, wisdom. 

43. Sympathetic.— B.a.Yiag a like feeling with another, capable of entering 
into another's feelings and rejoicing or sorrowing with him. Gr. 
sym for ayw, with, and patlieiiiy to suffer. 

48. Swain. — A male servant employed in cultivating the soil, a peasant. 
A. S. sfivein, swan, a herdsman, a servant. 
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For me your tributary stores combine: 

Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 60 

Ab some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 65 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 60 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest 

But, where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 65 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 



49. Tributary.— Paying tribute, bringing in supplies of anything to 

another. L. tributum, tribute, and affix antis, denoting the 
doing or doer of a thing. 

50. Creaiion*8 heir, d'c. — This line means, that *' as I have entire sym- 

pathy with everything created, and thus derive all the pleasure 

of possession from it, the world belongs to me, as one of those 

for whom ejery created thing was intended." 
61. Miter. — One who takes pleasure in hoarding wealth, but who is 

often miserable for fear of having it stolen, or that he may, after 

all, die of want. L. miser, wretched. 
58. Hoards. — Money or goods stored up in a secret and suspicious 

manner, a hidden or heaped up stock. A. S. hSrd, a repository. 
55. Alternate. — Coming by turns, following in succession of time or 

place. L. altemattis, from alter, another. 
60. Cansigned. — Given up or delivered over to, as under a signature or 

seal ; allotted to. L. con, with, and signo, to sign. 
65. Frigid zoiu. — One of the zones into which the earth is supposed to 
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10 THE TRAVELLER. 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

JBoasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 
As different good, by art or nature given. 
To different nations makes their blessings even. 80 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call; 

be divided in respect to temperatiire. There are two frigid zones, 
the north and the south, both bounded by the polar circles which 
run round the globe at a distance of 234* ^^™ ^® north and 
south poles. They are the regions of extreme cold, and the days 
and nights according to the season are each of weeks', oven 
months' duration. L. frigid^is, extremely cold, and Gr. zonct a 
belt or girdle. 

69. Lhu. — The equator, that great imaginary circle of our globe every 

point of which is 90** distant from each of the poles. All the 
places on it have day and night equal at all seasons. From it is 
reckoned the latitude of places north and south. 

70. Palmy. — Produced by the palm-tree. Palm-wine or palmy-wine, 

an intoxicating drink, is obtained by fermenting the sap of several 
species of palm-trees, the sap being made to run through holes 
pierced in the bark. 

71. ^ejpid, — Moderately warm, lukewarm. L. tepidtUt from tepeo, to be 

moderately warm. 
81. Nature, — By a figure of speech, the agent, creator, cause, or pro- 
ducer of things. L. ii4Uura, from nascor, ouUus, to be bom, to 
arise. 
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The traveller. 11 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idra's cliff as Arno's shelvy side;- 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 86 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 

From art inore various are the blessings sent — 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other's power so strong contest, 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 90 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 

And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends; 95 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain. 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes. 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 100 



83. With food, dsc. — The prose construction of this and the following 

line would be : the peasant is supplied with food on Idra's cliff 
as well as the peasant on Arno's ^elvy side. 

84. Idra. — More commonly Hydra, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 

area 30 square miles. Its surface is so rocky and barren that 
it cannot raise food for its 10,000 inhabitants, who are com- 
pelled, therefore, to engage in trade and commerce for their 
living. 

84. Amo. — A river of Central Italy rising in the Apennines. After a 
winding course first in a north-westerly, and then in a westerly 
direction, it falls into the sea 5 miles west of Pisa. It waters 
the fertile valley of Tuscany, considered the garden of Italy. 
Total length, about 150 miles. 

84. Shelvy. — Gently sloping, shallow, flat like a shelf. A. S. scylfe, a 
table. 

S3. Prone. — Eagerly inclined, having a particular bent or liking. L. 
pronua, bending or leaning forward, as if the readier to obtain 
the desired object. 
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12 THE TRAVELLER. 

Here, for a while my proper cares resigned, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 105 

Bright as the summer, -Italy extends : 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride; 
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 110 

Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 115 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 



105. Apennine, — The Apennines are a branch range of the Alps (see 

first note to line 31) running through the whole length of the 
Italian peninsula, of which they form as it were the backbone. 
Some of their highest points reach the height of over 9000 feet, 
but the average is only 4300 feet. 

106. Italy. — A country of Southern Europe. It is a long peninsula 

shaped like a boot, and runs in a south-easterly direction about 
800 miles into the Mediterranean. Area, including the neighbour- 
ing islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 114,288 square nules. The- de- 
lightful climate and blooming fertile soil which has obtained for 
it the name of the Garden of Europe is confined to the central 
parts of the country, the southern part being dry and oppres- 
sively hot, and in the Aljune regions of the north it is often 
extremely cold. 
108. Gay theatric pride. — Gaudy or showy splendour or magnificence, 
as if the landscape resembled a stage-scene in a theatre. 

111. Could nature*s hounty^ d;c. — Read ** If nature's bounty could," &c. 

1 12. Were. — This verb is in the subjunctive or conditional mood, and is 

equal to " would be," 
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THE TRAVELLER. 13 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 

With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 

These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil; 120 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bhss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 125 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign : 
Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; - 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 130 



118. VemaL Springy lasting only during spring. L. vemalis, from 
veTf veriSf spring. 

121. Oelid. — Icy cold, very cold. L. gelidits, from gelo, to congeal, to 

cause to freeze. 

122. Wimiow, — To blow away, to scatter with wind. A. S. windwian, 

to force away with wind. 

123. Sense. — The five senses, hearing, seeing, touching, tasting, smelling, ^ 

taken collectively. 

124. Sensual, — Produced by the senses, arising from the action of the 

senses, opposed to mental or intellectual. The word here does 
not necessarily mean voluptuous, luxurious. L. sensualis, from 
sentiOf sensum^ to discern by the senses. 

125. Florid. — Flowery, covered with abundance or excess of flowers. 

L. Jloridus, from fioreOy to flower, from Jlos, floriSj a flower. 

128. LuxurUms. — Having a great liking for a rich easy pleasant style 
of living, that is, in matters of food, drink, dress, or anything 
that pleases the appetite or senses. L. hucunosus, from luxuSt 
excess, debauchery. 

130. Penance. — The suffering, labour, or pain which is imposed by some 
authority on a person, or which he willingly imposes on himself, 
as a punishment for some fault or sin, or as an expression of 
penitence. L. po&niteifUia, repentance, from poena, suffering, 
compensation. 
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All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind; 
For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command the palace learned to rise, 135 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies. 
The canvas glowed, beyond e'en nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teemed with human form; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail; 140 

While nought remained of all that riches gave. 
But towns unmanned and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoric ilL 



131. Contaminate. — To spoil, corrupt or stain, as by touching or mixing. 

L. con, with, and ancient tamino, from tango, tago, to touch. 

132. Opulence. — ^Wealth or riches, combined with an idea of the power 

that wealth can give. L. opulentia, from opulens, fruitful. 

134. When commerce, <&c. — Italy, as represented chiefly by th© maritime 

cities of Venice and Genoa, had for a long time the greater part 
of the commerce of the world in her hands, but it was gradually 
wrested from her by Spain and Portugal, Holland, and England. 

135. At her command, dsc. — In this and following lines allusion is made 

to architecture (135,136), painting (137), and sculpture (138), 
arts whose revival in the fifteenth century we owe to the Italians. 

138, Pregnant. — In a state to give birth or produce, containing assumed 
or potential forms. L. pregnans, from jyrce, before, and genero, 
to beget. 

138. Quarry. — A place where masses of stone are separated from the 
rock and hewed and squared. [Italy is famous for her marble 
quarries situated in the Apennines.] 0. Fr. quarriire, from 
L. qiiadro, to square. 

142. Unmanned. — Deprived of men or inhabitants. Un, prefix, signi- 
fying not, and man. 

144. Pletkoi'ic.^B^la.Ung to or resembling plethora, or excess of blood; 
hence, figuratively, caused by superabundance. Gr. plethore, 
plethora. 

144. Ill, — Illness, disease. 
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Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 145 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade: 150 

Processions formed for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove : 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled; 
The sports of children satisfy the childj 
Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 155 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind : 
As in those domes, where Csesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering in decay, 160 

There in the ruin heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed; 



148. Compensation. — Something given or received as of equal value for 
another, anything given or obtained in exchange or to make up 
for the loss or want of something else, as if the equal value 
were to be determined by weighing. L. compensatio, from com 
for coft, with, and pensOy to weigh carefully. 

150. Pasteboard. — Made of, filled out, or constructed with pasteboard; 
hence unreal, hollow, sham, mock. 

150. Triumph. — ^Among the ancient Romans a solemn and magnificent 
entry of a general into the capital after having obtained an im- 
portant or decisive victory. The poet alludes here probably to 
the processions of the Carnival in Rome. L. tnumpkus, 

150. Cavalcade. — A stately procession of persons on horseback. Fr., 
from chevaly a horse. 

159. Domes. — Large buildings sometimes of a circular or polygonal shape 
covered with spherical or concave ceilings. L. domuSy a house. 
Dovie is now popularly used for cupola ; as, the dome of St. Paul's. 

159. Cassars. — One of the titles adopted by the Roman Emperor Augustus 
and his successors in honour of the great warrior, statesman, and 
author, Caius Julius Caesar. 
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And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 165 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
, Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 
No product here the barren hills aflFord 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword; 170 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a chai-m, 175 
Eedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 



167. Swiss. — A native or natives of Switzerland, a mountainous republi- 

can country of Central Europe, surrounded by France, Italy, 
Germany. This brave and hardy people have like the Scotch 
had frequently to fight against some of their more powerful 
neighbours for their independence, and fortunately have fought 
with success. 

168. Churlish. — Bude, not inclined to yield anything, unfriendly^. 

A. S. cearl, a boor, a rustic, a peasant. 

170. But mail and steeij <kc. — In former times the Swiss formed an 

important part of the mercenary troops of Central Europe. 

171. Vernal. — See note to line 118. 

173. Zephyr. — ^The English form of zephyros^ the Greek name for the 

west, or more strictly, the north-west wind; the term is poetically 
applied to any soft, gentle breeze. 

174. Meteors. — ^This word comprehends the majority of aerial pheno- 

mena, but it is usually restricted to fiery or luminous bodies 
passing through the air, as falling or shooting stars, &c. Gr. 
mfitedroSj from meto, signifying direction, aiora, a flying, or 
hovering in the air. 
176. Redress. — ^To make up for, to compensate for. Fr. redresscTy 
from L. re, back or again, and dingoy directus, to lay or make 
straight. 
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\ 

Though poor the peasant's hut, his feast though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 180 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 185 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep; 

Or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 190 

At night returning, every labour sped. 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

179. Contigwms, — Touching each other, adjoining, close by, adjacent. 
L. C07htigutb8, from con, with, and tango, tago, to tou<jh. 

184. Contracting, — Drawing within narrower limits, shrinking, lessen- 
ing the extent. L. cwi, with, and traho, tractum, to draw. 
[There is some uncertainty as to the reading and consequently 
the parsing and analysis of this line. If the meaning is, ** Each 
wish contracts, and fits him to the soil," tdsh is the subject of 
JUs; but if we read, He contracts each wish, and fits him to the 
soil, then the subject of fits is the pronoun he at line 178, and 
him is a shortened form of himself, often found in poetry.] 

186. Carols. — Sings joyfully. It. carola, a love song. 

187. Angle. — ^A hook, a fishing-rod with its line, hook, &c. A. S. 

angel J a hook. — Trolls. Fishes with a rod whose line runs on a 

wheel. Ger. trollen, to roll, to troll. 
187. Finny. — ^Abounding with fins and consequently with fish. Fishy 

would be rather tame and commonplace. 
190. Savage.— y^Tldi beast, probably the bear or wolf, as the chamois, 

the favourite victim of Swiss hunters, can hardly be thought of 

as a cave-dweller. Fr. sauvage, from L. silvaticus^ an inhabitaut 

of a wood or forest. 
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18 THE TRAVELLER. 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 195 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board: 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 200 

And e'en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 205 

Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined. 210 

197. Pilgrim. — A wanderer, a traveller; more particularly, one who 
travels far from his own country or place of abode to visit a 
holy place or shrine. It. pellegriiio; L. pereffriiiuSj a foreigner, 
from peregei'y who goes through lands. 

199. T/nis every good, d:c. — The full construction is : " Thus every good 
which Ws native wilds impart." The omission of the i-elatives 
which and that is common both in prose and poetry. 

201. MaTision, — A house, a dwelling-place ; not necessarily a house of 

some pretensions. L. maiisio, from rnaneo, to remain or abide. 

202. Enhance the bliss, <S:c. — Read ** Enhance the bliss whidi" &c. See 

note to line 199. 

202. Enhance. — Raise to a higher point or degree ; heighten, increase. 

Fr. en, in, and haiisser, to raise. 

203. Conforms. — Adapts, suits or fits itself to. L. con, with, and 

forma, to form. 
205. Scaring.— Fiightemng, so as to drive away; terrifying, alarming. 

Icel. sl-ii-ri, skirra, to drive away. 
205. Molest. — To trouble, to annoy, to render uneasy* L. molesto, 

from moles, trouble. 
209. Assigned.— FormdWj made over, as if under seal or signature; 

allotted, appointed. L. as for ad, to, and signo, to sign or seal. 
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Yet let them only share the praises due, 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few; 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 215 
That first excites desires, andlhen supplies; 
Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch every nerve and vibrate through the frame. 220 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire; 

213. Stimulates.— Ex.citea to action or more vigorous action by some 

strong motive or persuasion^ rouses up, as with a goad ; urges. 
L. stimuloy stimulatus, to goad. 

214. Redrest. — Relieved. See note to line 176. 

215. Science. — Knowledge derived from experiment and the classifi- 

cation of particular facts. L. scientiay from scioy to know. 

216. Supplies.— Giyes or brings what is wanted, fulfils, furnisher 

The thought contained in this and the line before may be thus 
expressed in simpler form : " Science awakens wishes and then 
fulfils them," or ** Science makes us feel wants and then supplies 
them." 

217. Unknovm to tkem^ <i:c. — A contracted or elliptical construction not 

infrequent in poetry. The full construction would run : 

It 18, or it being unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 
How to fill the languid pause, &c. 

217. Sensual. — Pertaining to the senses, depending on the senses, as 

opposed to mental, intellectual, or spiritual. 

218. Languid. — Indisposed to exertion from feebleness or exhaustion, 

dull, heavy, weary and lifeless, drooping. L. languvdus^ from 
langueOy to be faint and weary. 

220. Vibrate. — Move with a trembling motion, as a tightened string 

when struck, or with a swinging motion like a pendulum. L. 
mhrOy vihratuiriy to agitate. 

221. Level. — Having no risings and fallings, or ups and downs ; hence 

uneventful, monotonous. A. S. hiefely hiefuly a line, level, or 
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20 THE TRAVELLER. 

Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year. 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 225 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow: 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; -* 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son, 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners run; 230 

And love's and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall, blunted, from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 

Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 240 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 

223. Raptures. — Transports of joy, pleasures which as it were carry 

one away. L. rapturaf from rajdo, to seize and carry away. 

224. Festival.— A. time set once a year to celebrate the memory of 

some person or event by feasting, &c. L. festivus, from festum, 
a feast. 

225. Vulgar. — Pertaining to the common uneducated people, unre- 

fined, rude. L. vulgaris^ from vulgus^ the common people. 

226. Expire.— The third person singular of the subjunctive or condi- 

tional mood, being preceded by till. 
229. iSire.— Father, forefather. Fr., from L. senior ^ an old person. 
232. Fall.— Tina verb is in the plural, as if the poet meant to say in 

the preceding line : " And love's dart and friendship's dart." 
232. Indurated, — Hardened. L. induro, induratus, to harden, from 

in, in, and duro, to harden. 
237. Timorous. — Affected by fear. L. timoTf fear, from timeo, to fear. 
237. Pinions. — ^Wings. Sp. piiion ; L. pinna, a feather, a wing. 
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How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
' With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the m^gin grew, 245 

And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew} 
And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still, 
But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer's skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 250 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisked beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display; 255 
• Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here; 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 260 

243. Ckoir. — Here this word has not its ordinary present-day meaning 

of a body of singers, but its original signification of a band of 
dancers, or a round dance itself. Gr. choivs, a round dance. 

244. Loire. — The longest river of France, rises in the Cevennes 

mountains, takes a N.N.W. course as far as Orleans, where it 
takes a S.W. direction till it reaches Tours, whence it flows in 
a generally direct west course, opening out into an estuary at 
Nantes, and falls into the Bay of Biscay. Length, 530 miles. 

246. Margin.-^BnDkf bank. L. margo, marginiSy a border or brink. 

251. Dames of andeiit days. Women full of years. 

253. Gestic.— Connected with gesture, posture, or motion of the body. 
L. gestus, carriage. 

253. Lore. — Learning, instruction, information. A. S. for, learning. 

256. Idly busy.— -Busy with idle or vain trifles or occupations. 

258. Honour. — Here not the fine sense which keeps one from doing an 
unfair thing, and prompts to noble deeds, but the respect, 
admiration, or praise paid by others ; honours. L. honor. 

260. Imaginary. — Existing only in the imagination or fancy, not real, 
ideal. L. imaginaritbSy from imagOf an image or copy. 
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Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land : 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise; 

They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 265 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought: 270 

And the weak soul within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 275 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year : 



264. Avarice. — Greed, strong desire to possess. L. avarilia, from 

aveoj to strive after, to covet. 

265. They give to get esteem. — They give esteem in order to get esteem 

in return. Esteem in this phrase is the object of the two verbs 

give and get. 
273. Ostentation. — Vain show, ambitious display. L. osteiUatio, from 

ostendoy to show. 
273. Tawdry. — Showy and fine without taste or elegance. Said to be 

derived from St. Mheldred, the name of an ancient fair where 

all kinds of frippery were sold. The name was first corrupted 

into St. Atidrey, and hence sprung tawdry. 

275. Orimoux. — An affected twisting of the face, an air of affectation. 

Fr. Ger. grimasse, from A. S. griviy savage, grim; Dan. grim^ 
ugly ; It. grimOy old, wrinkled. 

276. Frieze^ — A kind of coarse woollen cloth of which rough garments 

are made. Belg. vries, a winter garment napped on both 
sides. 
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The mind still turns wheife shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 280 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land; 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 285 

Lift the tall rampire^s artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore — 290 



280. Self-applattse. — Here not in the bad sense of vain opinion of one's 
own merits, but the applause arising from self-esteem, a true 
and proper estimate of one's own good qualities. 

282. EmboaoTiied. — In the bosom; enclosed. A. S. em, verb-forming 
prefix, and E. honomy from A. S. hosm, hosum. » 

282. Holland. — Called also the Kingdom of the Netherlands (Low 
Country). A country of Europe, Iwunded on the west and 
north by the German Ocean, on the east by Prussia, and on the 
south by Belgium. As a great part of the country is under sea- 
level, it has to be protected from inundation all along the coasts 
and along the banks of the rivers and lakes by means of enor- 
mous dikes. The whole country is everywhere crossed by a 
net-work of canals. These remarks explain the allusions in the 
fourteen following lines, 

285. Sedulous, — Constant, persevering in effecting an object. L. 

aeduhu, from sedeo, to sit, as in close application to work. 

286. Rampire, — Rampart, wall, dike. This form of word is also used 

by Dryden ; by Pope it is spelled rampier; and Shakespeare, using 

it as a verb, writes ** Rampired gates." Fr. rempart, 
288. Bulwark, — A work or wall of defence or protection round a place, 

originally constructed of trunks of trees. Sw. Qoth. hoi, the 

trunk of a tree, and toerh, work. 
290. Usurps, — Seizes and holds by force and without right. L. tmu-po, 

usu-^xtpio, from utus, use, and rajrio, to seize. 
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While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath hin i smile; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain — 295 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of gain. 300 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. Their much-loved wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 305 
Even liberty itself is bartered here. 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies; 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys: 



292. Amphibious. — Being of double life or nature, partaking of two 
natures, pertaining to lives that can be supported both on the 
land and in the water. Gr. amphiy both, and bioSf life. 

295. Mart.— A market, a place of public traffic. Ger. markt. 

297. Wave-subjected. — Covered by, or under the influence (from time 
to time) of, the waves. 

800. IndvMry.— Close attention to any employment, steady application 
to bus'ness, constant labour. L. indtisfriay probably from indu, 
with, and struoj to join together, to arrange ; the allusion being 
to the female occupation of spinning. 

302. Superjl^ums. — More than is necessary. L. superjlmis, from stiper, 
over, taidJltWy to flow. 

804. Convenience.— EasQf comfort. It. convenkntia, from con^ with, and 

venioy to come. 

805. Oo/Tf.— Cunning, guile, art. A. S. crceft, power, strength. 

806. Bartered. — Exchanged, given away for something in return. 0. F. 

haraieTt to cheat, to deceive. 
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A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 310 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old — 
Eough, poor, content, ungovernably bold, 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 315 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now I 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide. 320 
There, all around, the gentlest breezes stray; 
There gentlest milsic melts on ev'ry spray; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined : 
Extremes are only in the master's mind. 
Stem o'er each bosom Reason holds her state, 325 
With daring aims irregularly great. 



809. Tyrant. — A despot, a cruel master, an oppressor. L. tyranntiSj 

Gr. tyrannos. 
313. BeJgio, — Of or relating to Belgium, a country lying immediately 

south of Holland. 
317. Oenius. — A good or evil spirit supposed to preside over every 

man's conduct and destiny from his birth to his death; a guiding 

spirit. L. from gig'nOy ffenitus, to beget, to bring forth. 

319. Arcadian,— Of or relating to Arcadia, a state of ancient Greece, 

the eastern part of which was celebrated for its fertile plains, 
which produced com, wine, and oil in abundance. Arcadia often 
figures in poetry as the type of a pastoral country and its inhabi- 
tants as representatives of a happy shepherd people. 

320. ffydaspes.—The modem Jelum, a river flowing tlnrough that part 
of India known as the Punjaub (Panjab), and on whose banks 
Alexander the Great defeated Poms, a native prince. 

322. Spray.— A small shoot or branch of a tree, a collective body of 
small branches, a twig. O. Ger. xpraioh, twigs. 
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Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from nature's hand, 330 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined rights, above control; 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 335 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy. 
But fostered e'en by freedom, ills annoy; 
That independence Britons prize too high. 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie : 340 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 



327. Port. — Manner of movement of walking, deportment, bearing, 
demeanour. L. porta, to bear or carry. 

329. /n^e»f.— Having the mind strained or bent on an object, eager in 

pursuit of an object. L. intenttis, from in, into, and tendo, to 
stretch. 

330. By forms unfashioned. — Not having habits or character made, 

fashioned, or greatly influenced by merely artificial or arbitrary 
forms and ceremonies. 
333. Scan.— To examine with critical care, to scrutinize. L. tcandOf to 
measure, as the feet of verses. v> 

337. Alloy. — A metal of less value mixed with one finer; hence, evil 

mixed witiii good. Fr. allier, to unite. 

338. Fostered. — Nourished, sustained, and promoted. A. S.fostrian, to 

nourish, irom foster, food, a nurse. 

340. Social tie. — ^That wliich binds society together, the influences, as 

good-will and mutual forbearance, that keep man and man to- 
gether. 

341. Self-dependent. — Dependent on one's own self, not looking to one's 

fellows for sympatiiy or aid. 
841. L&rdlings. — Literally, little lords, but here men who act as if they 
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Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled; 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 345 

Repressed ambition struggles round her shore. 
Till, overwrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stopped, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 350 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
Till time may come, when, stripped of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 356 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toiled, and poets wrote for fame, 

were lords, or proudly and independently. B. lordy and ling, 
a suffix signifying little, often implying contempt. 

342. Claims. — This word is nominative to are, which in the full con- 
struction would stand before unknown. 

345. Ferments. — Commotions, tumults, agitations, uprisings. L. fer- 
m^ntum for fervimentum, from ferveOj to boil up, to foam. 

347, 348. Till, overicrotight, (Sec. — These two lines admit of a double 
construction. If we take the meaning to be "the general system 
feels its motions stopped and feels frenzy fire the wheels,*' feels 
takes after it a participle accompanied by a noun and an infini- 
tive mood ( * • fire " ). If we read * * this state of society will continue 
till the general system feels its motions stopped or till frenzy fire 
the wheels." "till" is followed by an indicative and by a sub- 
junctive mood ("feels," "fire"). 

351. Fictitious. — Not genuine, counterfeit, artificial. L. fidio, fiction, 
from Jin^OtJictvs, to form, to fashion. 

354. Talent, — Great natural gifts or endowments, excellent mental facul- 
ties, a figurative application borrowed from the scriptural parable 
of the talents. 

357. &ems. — ^Descendants, offspring, thought of as 8pringin|f from 
parent roots. A, S, stemvh 
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One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die. 360 

Yet, think not, thus when freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or coui-t the great 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 365 

The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour's fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure! 
I only would repress them to secure; 370 

For just experience tells, in ev'ry soil. 
That those who think, must govern those that toil;. 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportioned grow, 375 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires 1 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast approaching danger warms; 380 

859. SinJ:, — A place for receiving filthy matter, any place where cor- 
ruption is gathered or generated. "The land" (line 356) shall 
become a foul place of avarice so general, so equal or "level," 
that no man in that respect can be distinguished from his 
fellows. 

367. Trandtory, — Continuing for a short time, fleeting. L. tranntorivu, 
from tranieOi transHtbs, to go over, from tranSt over or beyond, 
and 60, itus^ to go. 

869. Blooms. — Blossoms, flowers, buds, the signs of young healthy life. 
Gk)th. blonuiy flower. Blossoms when they appear on trees too 
early in the season are often killed by frost. This explains thQ 
(illusion in the following Un^. 
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But, when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 

When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free; 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 385 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 

The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 

Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home; 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear oflF reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 390 

Till, half a patriot half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother! curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And, thus polluting honour in its source, 395 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain's peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless orel 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste 1 400 



881. Blockade, — ^To surround so as to preyent an enemy coming out, 

to hem in. It. bloccatOj a blocking or shutting up, from hloccare, 
to shut or block up. 

882. C(niiracting, — Drawing to a narrower limit, making of less power 

or extent. L. anit together, and traho, tractm, to draw. 

886. WanUm, — Guided by desire rather than a sense of duty, unre- 
strained in a course of action. W. chwanty desire. 

885. Peiial <^aAe<M.— Written laws framed for regulating the punish- 
ment of criminal offenders. L. poenalist from pcena, suffering, 
pain, compensation ; xtatuUt from L. stattUunit that which is fixed 
or established. 

393. BaJeftU. — Full of bale or sorrow, fruitful in wretchedness or 
calamity. A. S. betUf healo, misery, ruin, and aBxfult fulL 
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Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train. 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose 1 

Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call, 405 

The smiling, long-frequented village fall] 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed. 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 

Forced from their homes, a melancholy train. 

To traverse climes beyond the western main; 410 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 

And Niagara stuns with thundering sound] 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests and through dang'rous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 415 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies. 
And all around distressful yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

s 

402. Depopulation.— The act or process of depriving of population or 
people, the driving away or destruction of inhabitants. L. dfy 
from, out of, and populut, the people. 

411. Oswego. — A North American river in the state of New York. It 

forms the outlet of all the small lakes in the western part of the 
state. After a nearly straight north-north-west course of 24 
miles it falls into Lake Ontario at Oswego city. 

412. Niagara. — Celebrated falls formed by the North American river 

of that name, about 15 miles from Lake Erie. A little above the 
falls the river is divided by Goat Island and thus forms two 
cataracts. The American Fall on the south side of the island is 
162 feet high and 1125 feet wide ; the Canadian, Great, or Horse- 
shoe Fall is 149 feet high and 2100 feet wide. 
420. To stop, dec. — This line was supplied by Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
author of the celebrated English Pictionary and one of Gold- 
smith's best friends, 
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Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 425 
To seek a good each government bestows 1 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 430 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 
Our own felicity we make or find. 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy; 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 435 

Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of steel. 



429-438. — These lines are also Dr. Johnson's, with the exception of the 
two beginning '* The lifted axe,'' 

435. Tke agonizing wlveel. — In France and Germany noted offenders 

were attached to a carriage or cart wheel, their arms and legs 
extended along the spokes. The wheel being turned round the 
executioner fractured the wretches' limbs by sucessive blows with 
a bar of iron, continuing the blows till death ensued. 

436. Luke's iron crown. — About the year 1614 the peasantry of Hungary 

headed by two brothers George and Luke Dosa (called otherwise 
Zech) rose in rebellion against the crushing yoke of the nobles 
and ecclesiastics. After a fierce struggle the outbreak was quelled 
and the brothers fell into the hands of the government. OeorffCy 
not lAdej as Goldsmith says, was put to death with great 
cruelty : a red hot iron crown was put upon his head, and his 
veins being opened Luke was compelled to drink his blood. 
436. Damieiis' bed of steel. — Robert Fran9ois Damiens, a political 
fanatic, made an attempt upon the life of Louis XV. king of 
France on the 5th January, 1757. On being captured and put 
to the torture he declared he did not mean to kill the king, but 
only to impress upon him the wrongs the parliament and the 
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To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 



people were subjected to. It is said that Danuens was placed 
upon an ingeniously constructed bed of steel, which was kept 
painfully hot for over two months in order to make him disclose 
the names of supposed accomplices. In the end of March he 
was torn limb from limb by four (others say six) horses, endur- 
ing his awful sufferings with great fortitude. 
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